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Amona the less important advantages daily resulting 
fom our more familiar acquaintance with modern 
Greece, we may mention the additional interest given 
© many of our earliest historical associations by an 
tract knowledge of the localities of this country. 
Ancient history, and indeed all history, can only be 
rendered intelligible by an accurate knowledge of the 
rlative positions of the places mentioned; and if to 
this we can add a clear idea of the nature of each 
tmarkable spot, its hills, valleys, rivers, or ruins, the 
whole narrative assumes quite a different appearance, 
squires a ten-fold interest, and fixes itself more firmly 
in the memory. By a knowledge of the places also 
we are frequently enabled to detect errors in an his- 
trian, or to understand what was before obscure. 

The modern town of Egripos is situated on the west 
tide of the island of Eubcea, now commonly called -the 
Negropont, which forms a part of the new kingdom of 

reece. Egripos is in N. lat. 38° 26’, E. long. 23° 37’, 


‘| td stands at the narrowest part of the channel, which 


separates the island from the main land. This channel 
is here only forty yards wide. Egripos was formerly a 
Greek town, under the name of Chalcis ; but in modern 
times once belonged to the Venetians, when that mercan- 


‘|tile and warlike state possessed a large part of Greece, 


with many of the islands, and carried its conquests and 
its commerce all over the eastern part of the Mediterra- 
Nean. Egripos is defended on the land side both by a 
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THE CHANNEL OF THE EURI'PUS AND THE MODERN TOWN OF E'GRIPOS. 








[The Bridge of the Euripus.] 


ditch and wall, which latter indeed runs all round it, 
and shows by the numerous winged lions of St. Mark 
that the Venetians were the builders. The town is (of 
we should perhaps rather say, was) exclusively inhabite 

by the Turks: the Greeks and Jews dwell in a small 
suburb to the north of the town and carry on a little 
trade. 

This place, if Greece ever becomes populous and well- 
cultivated, would probably become the centre of a great 
trade. It would serve as the place of export for the 
fertile island of Eubcea itself, which has no port on its 
iron-bound eastern coast; and it would also furnish an 
outlet for the produce of the rich plains of Baeotia 
which lie opposite the town on the west. On each side 
of the narrow channel it has a port: that on the north, 
though small, is deep, secure, well adapted for ship- 
building, and capable of containing many merchantmen. 
On the south side of the bridge are two ports, of which 
the one nearer to the bridge is connected with the other 
further from it by a narrow channel, which, owing to a 
bank, does not admit vessels drawing more than fourteen 
feet water. But a small expense, it is supposed, would 
improve the port of Egripos, so as to allow vessels of 
three or four hundred tons to pass the narrowest channel, 
where the water is shallowest. 

This channel presents a remarkable phenomenon, which 
was observed by several ancient writers, and has attracted 
the attention of some modern travellers, It — we have 
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said, only forty yards wide ; and it is further divided into 
two parts by a rock, on which a fort is built. The pas- 
sage between the rock and the main land is the wider of 
the two, but has not more than three feet water. The 
other passege between the rock and the walls of the town 
is thirty-three feet wide, and when the water is highest 
is seven feet deep in the shallowest parts. ‘The Medi- 
terranean, it is well known, like other inland seas, is very 
little affected with tides, though, undoubtedly, it has tides 
to some extent; and these, from the configuration of 
the coasts, may be felt more in some parts than others. 
This deeper channel, however, presents most extra- 
ordinary and irregular tides or currents, which, though 
found by observation to depend in some degree ike other 
tides on the moon’s attraction, are not reducible to a 
regular system, Sometimes the water will run as much 
us eight miles an hour, with a fall of about one foot and 
a half ander the bridge. It is seldom at rest, changes its 
direction in a few minutes, and will at once resume its 
usual velocity of four or five miles an hour in either 
direction, as it may happen to run. The greatest ra- 
pidity is always to the south. 

The immediate cause of this phenomenon must be the 
continued variation of the relative level of the waters on 
the north and south side of the channel, which is not 
wide enough to allow such a free communication as 
would ensure either a constant level, or a constant 
current in one direction. But what cause this perpe- 
tually varying level is owing to, or to what combination 
of causes, is difficult to say. The changing winds, par- 
ticularly those from the N.E., may be one cause. The 
current from the Dardanelles sets fairly on the east side 
of the island, and it is therefore supposed can have no 
effect on the stream of the Euripus, though this appears 
by no means certain. 

Aristotle, it is said, laboured im vain to find out the 
cause of this phenomenon, and according to some 
accounts, for the truth of which we do not vouch, 
drowned himself out of vengeance at being thus foiled. 
However this may be, this great man died at Chalcis. 

On the main land, a little further south than Egripos, 
and near the water, are some remains of those walls, 
composed of large stones, commonly called Cyclopean, 
which, it is supposed, mark the site of Aulis, where 
Agamemnon assembled his fleet previous to the expedi- 
tion to Troy. Noplace could have been so: well suited 
as a central position for the various dependants of the 
great monarch of Mycene, and the port is amply large 
‘enough to hold the thousand ships that went to the war 
against king Priam, 

When the mighty armament of the Persians, under 
Xerxes (p.c. 480), came against European Greece, the 
Asiatic navy was stationed for some time at the entrance’ 
of the gulf of Volo, opposite the north end of Eubcea, 
where several engagements took place. A part of the 
Persian squadron which, was sent round the island was 
wrecked during a storm on the eastern coast, which is 
even now much dreaded by mariners, as it offers no port 
at all during the strong N.E, winds which increase the 
violence with which the Dardanelles current sets upon 
it. The main part of the Persian navy followed the 
Greeks through the narrow channel opposite Egripos, 
from which fact we can form some idea of the size of 
the largest vessels used at that time. At least we know 
that none of them could draw more than seven feet of 
water, and the greater part of them probably drew much 
Jess. (See Herodotus, viii. 66.) 





PETER THE WILD BOY; AND THE SAVAGE 
OF AVEYRON. 


THERE are several well-authenticated cases on record 
of children haying been found in solitary places, leading 
@, brutish life, incapable of communicating ideas by 
language, and -ap parently completely ignorant of all 
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the social usages of mankind. These remarkable jn. 
stances exhibit how degraded and miserable is the 
condition of a human being, when its mind has been 
unformed by the example of others; and no moral or 
intellectual training has been bestowed upon it. The 
two most striking examples of this unhappy state are 
those furnished by the individuals known by the names 
of Peter the Wild Boy, and the Savage of Aveyron, 
They were probably idiots from their birth ; but their 
mental defects were greatly increased by their will 
life ;—for education did something for the mitigation of 
their calamity. 

In the month of July, 1724, Jurgen Meyer, a towns. 
man of Hameln, found in his field a naked, brownish, 
black-haired boy, apparently about twelve years old, who 
uttered no sound. He was enticed, upon two apples 
being shown to him, into the town; and placed, for safe 
custody, in a hospital, by order of the burgomaster, 
Peter—for he was so called by the children on his firs 
appearance in the town, and he went by this name 
his death—behaved himself in rather a brutish fashion 
at first ; seeking to get out of doors and windows, resting 
on his knees and elbows, and rolling himself from side 
to side till he fell asleep. He did not like bread, but he 
eagerly peeled green sticks, and chewed the peel for 
juice, as he also did vegetables, grass, and bean-shell, 
He soon learned to conduct himself more properly, and 
was allowed to go about the town. When any thing 
was offered him to eat, he first smelt it, and then put 
it in his mouth, or laid it aside, shaking his head. In 
the same way, he would smell people's hands, and then 
strike his breast, if pleased, or, if otherwise, shake his 
head. When he particularly liked any thing, as beans 
peas, nulberries, fruit, and especially onions and nuts, he 
indicated his satisfaction by repeatedly striking his chest 

When shoes were first given to him, he could not wak 
in them, and appeared bappy in getting rid of them, and 
running about bare-footed. Covering the head wa 
equally unpleasant to him; and he enjoyed greatly 
throwing his hat or cap into the Weser, and seeing ii 
swim down the river; but he soon became accustomed 
to clothing. His hearing and smell were acute. 

In October, 1725, he was sent for by George I. 
Hanover, whence he was escorted to London in tle 
beginning of the following year by a king’s messenger; 
and subsequently committed to the care of Dr. Arbuth 
not. When he was first met with, a small fragment ofa 
shirt hung about his neck; and the whiteness of his 
thighs, compared with his brown legs, proved that he mus 
have worn breeches, but not stockings. 
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heard ; when an instrumental performance took place, he 
would jump about with great delight till he was quite 
tired. He was never seen to laugh, 

Peter was harmless and docile, could be employed 
with safety about the house, or in the fields if superin- 
tended. Having been left to himself to throw up a load 
of dung into a cart, as soon as he had executed the task, 
he jumped up, and set to work as diligently to throw it 
all out again. Having on one occasion wandered away 
from home as far as Norfolk, at the time when great 
alarm existed about the Pretender and his emissaries, he 
was brought before a justice of peace as a suspicious 
character ; and making no answer to any interrogatories, 
was deemed contumacious, and sent to prison. A fire 
broke out in the night, when he was found sitting 
quietly in a corner, enjoying the light and warmth very 
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= much, and not at all frightened. Such is the history 
ea of Peter the Wild Boy. We proceed to that of the 
is firs | SAGE of Aveyron. 


A child about eleven or twelve years old, who had 
been seen some years before in the forest of Cawne quite 
naked, and seeking acorns and roots for food, was met 
near the same spot, in the year 1801, by three huntsmen 
who laid hold of him at the moment when he was climb- 
ing up a tree to avoid his pursuers. He was taken to a 
village in the neighbourhood, and put under the care of a 
vonan; but he made his escape a week after, and 
reached the mountains, where he wandered about during 
asevere wiiter, with nothing but a tattered shirt. to cover 
him, retreating at night-fall into solitary places, and ap- 
proaching the neighbouring villages in the day. He 
continued to lead this savage life until he.entered one day 
an inhabited house in the canton of St. Servin. He was 
retaken, watched and attended to for several days, and 
thence conveyed, first to the hospital of St. Afrique, and 
subsequently to Rhodiz, where he was kept for some 
months. During his stay at these places, he was at all 
times equally wild, impatient, and restless, constantly 
endeavouring to make his escape. His actions fur- 
tished occasion to observations of the most interesting 
nature. 

The attention of the minister of the parish was at- 
tracted by this extraordinary circumstance, and the young 
savage of Aveyron was brought, by order of the govern- 
ment, towards the close of the year 1802, to the capital. 
Great curiosity and expectation were excited in Paris. 
The impression which so many new and surprising 
objects would make on the unsophisticated mind oi the 
savage, the degree in which he might be susceptible of 
education, and the light which the progress of his intel- 
letual development might throw on the philosophy of 
the human mind,—these topics afforded matter for inte- 
rsting speculation. But this interest was much abated 
when the young savage was found to be a disgustingly 
dirty child, affected with spasmodic or convulsive twitclies, 
constantly balancing himself backwards und forwards, 
like certain animals in a menagerie, biting and scratching 
ill who offended him, and showing no affection towards 
those who were kind to him; indifferent to every thing, 
and apparently incapable of fixing his attention upon 
any one object. 

After some time he was put under the care of Dr. 
lard, Physician to the Institution for the Deaf and 
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erwaM] Dumb at Paris, who published* an account of the plan 
hom Miadopted for rescuing this unfortunate being from the 
slate of physical and moral degradation to which he was, 
appeal according to all appearances, irremediably consigned. A 
ook WH report inade by Dr. Pinel, after a minute examination of 
ness M4 the condition of the savage, was sufficiently discouraging. 
a glaf The eyes of the boy wandered from one object to another, 
and were wholly destitute of expression. The sense of 
t of tHtouch was so defective that he could not distinguish an 
ki elevated surface from a painting ; he was insensible to 
ouncit * Itard de l’Education d’un Homme Sauvage. 
a> tas 
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all sounds, whether loud or soft; he could only make a 
low guttural noise ; he seemed equally indifferent to the 
richest perfumes, and the most fetid exhalations; and 
was incapable of using his hands for any other purpose 
than the mere mechanical one of prehension.. The state 
of his intellectual functions corresponded with that of 
his sensitive system. Cut off from the ordinary means 
of communication with his fellow-beings, he was destitute 
of memory, judgment, and all imitative power; his 
gestures and notions were purely mechanical, and he 
would pass, without any assignable motive, from a state 
of stupid melaneholy to extravagant bursts of laughter ; 
he was incapable of attachment, had not the slightest 
moral perception, and seemed to take pleasure in nothing 
but the gratification of his organs of taste. In short, 
his existence was merely animal, and he could. not be 
compared, in point of intelligence, with many of the 
animals which, with reference to their organization, we 
must call inferior. Dr. Pinel was of opinion that his 
case was one of incurable idiocy; but Dr. Itard, while 
he admitted the truth of this deplorable picture in all 
its details, still entertained hopes, considering that the 
probable cause of this individual’s physical and moral 
degradation was his want of all education, and * : com- 
plete separation from all individuals of his.own s, cies, 

To attach him to social life by means of kindness and 
attention to his comforts,—to extend the sphere of his 
ideas by the application of powerful stimuli, moral as 
well as physical, by creating for him new wants, and 
multiplying his relations with surrounding objects,—to 
lead him, if possible, to the use of speech, and gradually 
to the exercise of the understanding, by directing, in the 
first instance, the simplest operations.of the mind to ob- 
jects connected with his physical wamts—these were the 
views by which Dr. Etard was governed in prosecuting 
what at first appeared to be a hopeless undertaking, and 
his efforts were so far successful, that, at the.end of nine 
months, a very decitled improvement was effected in the 
physical and intellectual condition of the unfortunate 
object of his benevolent attentions. Infact, at the end of 
this time his appearance and demeanour did not mate- 
rially differ from those of an ordinary child, deprived of 
the use of speech ; an improvement, he observed, which 
to those who saw him in his wild and apparently irre- 
claimable state must have seemed incredible. 

The cases of Peter the Wild Boy, and the Savage of 
Aveyron, were most probably cases of defective organi- 
zation. In other instances, where the faculty of speech 
was ultimately developed, we have only to make allow- 
ances for exaggeration in the accounts given of the early 
habits of these so-called wild individuals, and there is 
nothing in their history which the circumstances under 
which they were found will not easily account for. Lan- 
guage is acquired by imitation, and there is nothing 
extraordinary, therefore, in the circumstance of indivi- 
duals, cut off from intercourse with society, but free 
from any organic defect, having been found for a time 
incapable of uttering articulate sounds. As to the ac- 
counts of human beings going on all fours, or of inferior 
animals habitually maintaining the erect attitude, ana- 
tomy furnishes the best answer to these misrepresenta- 
tions. The great length and power of the lower limbs 
in man, which admirably qualify him for the erect pasi- 
tion, render him altogether unfit for going on all fours. 
On the other hand, in the quadrumanous animals (such 
as monkeys) the lower extremities are eomparatively 
weak and slender; and they always have the knees half 
bent, in consequence of the peculiar formation of the 
thigh bone, and the position of the muscles which bend 
the leg. The forest is the natural domicile of these 
animals; and when necessity or inclination brings them 
to the ground, from the trees to which they chiefly con- 
fine themselves, their motion is, for the most part, that 
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CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE.—No. 5. 


ST. PETER CURING THE CRIPPLE. 
Beyonp all painters Raffaelle claims the praise of never 
repeating his own ideas. In considering the multipli- 
city of his compositions we are astonished at the extent 
of his invention. The subject engraved in the present 
number, St. Peter curing the Cripple, is precisely similar 
to that of the cartoon which preceded it. In the scrip- 
tural narrative of the two miracles there are few points of 
difference ; yet among all Raffaelle’s works no two sub- 
jects can be found more completely and entirely dissimilar. 
This diversity has been obtained chiefly by selecting 
from one narrative, the Sacrifice at Lystra, a point of 
time subsequent to the performance of the miracle,— 
from the other, the moment immediately preceding it. 
The subject of the cartoon before us, St. Peter healing 
a Cripple, or, as it is sometimes called, the Beautiful 
Gate, is less diversified with action and incidents than 
that of Paul and Barnabas; but the scene in which the 
event takes place is filled with such a range of character 
and picturesque accompaniments, as to render it one of 
the most striking and effective of all the cartoons. 

The Apostles Peter and John were entering the temple 
at Jerusalem by the “ gate which was called beautiful ;” 
the cripple, who was brought there daily, and had been 
lame from his birth, solicited alms as they passed.— 
“Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have, I give unto thee: in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk! And he 
took him by the right hand, and lifted him up, and 
immediately his feet and ankle-bones received strength ; 
and he, leaping up, stood and walked, and entered 
with them iste the temple, walking and leaping, and 
praising God.” 

We may conclude, as the epithet “ beautiful” was 
applied to the vestibule in which this event took place, 
that it was remarkable for architectural magnificence. 
Raffaelle, accordingly, has selected an order cf columns 
of the most ornate splendour ; spiral, and embellished 
with arabesques in bas-relief. These pillars are ranged 
four deep, a plan which gives fulness and richness of 
effect, and at the same time leaves depth and space, 
and a sufficient atmosphere for the figures to move 
and breathe freely in,—a point which even in his most 
erowded compositions Raffaelle is always careful to 
secure. The Apostles Peter and John occupy the mid- 
dle compartment, that, of course, which fronts the eye 
of the spectator; and before them is the cripple, whose 
hand the Apostle has taken. The action of St. Peter 
is simple and dignified; it exhibits, however, nothing of 
the lofty demeanour which may be supposed to charac- 
terize power merely human; neither is there in it a 
trace of doubt, nor of the anxiety and eager interest 
which may be felt by’ a physician while watching the 
progress of an extraordinary cure. St. Peter is fully 
conscious that he wields infallible power, but that he 
holds it as the organ of Omnipotence. St. John regards 
the cripple with an air of the most mild and gracious 
benevolence. Expression is dispersed and discriminated 
among the surrounding figures with Raffaelle’s usual 
variety and power. Curiosity, faith, and scepticism 
are all manifested. The old man who leans on crutches, 
and presses forward from behind the column, evinces 
the most absolute belief in the divine power vested in 
the Apostles, and seems to implore its exercise in his 
own behalf: the soldier on the extreme right participates 
in this confidence; while the countenance of the man 


next him, who lays his finger on his lip, bears the| P 


strongest indications of scorn and incredulity. An 
amiable mother diversifies this group ; her attention is 
absorbed by her infant, and she gives but a casual 
glance at the transactions which are passing round her ; 
her beautiful head and that of the infant are admirably 
contrasted by the personification of sturdy deformity 
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exhibited in the cripple who is placed before her; he 
regards the Apostles eagerly; half jealous, apparently, 
of whatever assistance is about to be bestowed on his 
fellow, and impatient to partake in it. 

The figures on the extreme left occupy the outer 
portico, and are not, consequently, within range of the 
principal action. The group of the young woman who 
carries a basket on her head, and leads a boy bearing 
doves, is one of the loveliest creations in art. The bright 
open sky, seen between the interstices of the columns, 
harmonizes with the lightness, cheerfulness, and happy 
expression of those figures. In the compartment where 
the miracle is taking place there is a similar correspon- 
dence of effect with sentiment. The subdued light 
of lamps burning in the depths of the recess accords 
well with the reverential feeling excited by the sacred 
transaction. 





The Lancasterian System in Greece, a.p.1669.—We found 
about thirty young lads sitting upon benches, and their 
master at the head of them teaching them to read. His 
method was pretty, and much beyond ours; the master 
causing the whole class to read at a time without confusion, 
every scholar being obliged to attention, and to mind what 
his next neighbour reads. They had, each of them, the 
same author in his hand ; and, for example, if he had thirty 
scholars he chose out some continued discourse, and gave 
them but thirty words to read; the fitst boy reading the first 
word, the second boy the second word, the third boy the 
third, and soon. If they read soundly and right, he gave 
them thirty words more; but if any of the boys were out or 
imperfect, he was corrected by the next, who was always 
very exact in observing him, and he his neighbour, ull the 
whole number of words were read. So that the thirty scholars, 
lying all of them at catch, and ready to take advantage of any 
defect in their neighbour, stimulated by an ambition of being 
thought the best scholar, every one’s lesson was the lesson 
of all, and happy was he that could say it the best. To obviate 
any of the scholars in eluding that order by preparing himself 
for any single words, their places were changed, and he who 
was at one reading in the first place was removed a greater 
distance in the next. Thus one lesson was enough for a 
whole form, how numerous soever, and which was very con- 
venient for the master; the boys were not constrained to 
come to him one after another, for every one was a master to 
his neighbour.—Guillatiére, quoted in Hennen's Medical 
Topography of the Mediterranean, 


Plum-Pudding.—The following is the account of the 
method of making plum-pudding in England given by the 
Chevalier d’ Arvieux in 1658 : “Their pudding was detestable, 
It is a compound of scraped biscuit, or flour, suet, currants, 
salt, and pepper, which are made into a paste, wrapped in a 
cloth, and boiied in a pot of broth; it is then taken out of 
the cloth, and put in a plate, and some old cheese is grated 
over it, which gives it an unbearable smell. Leaving out the 
cheese, the thing itself is not so very bad.” 


The fpenadtrepeony. > this favourite little flower has 

iven its name to one of the primitive colours, we must not 
imagine that the violet is always of a violet hue ; it is often 
blue, purple, lilac, or white. e viola tricolor indeed is 
artly yellow, but then in common life this is called a 
Scoot eames botanically speaking, however, it is a violet. 
The flowers were formerly considered pectoral ; 1. ¢. useful 
in diseases of the chest; but the supposed virtues of the 
whole class of pectoral medicines have vanished before the 
severe medical criticism of the last fifty years; and at the 
present day the petals of the violet are never prescribed by 
educated practitioners. The root of the violet, however, is an 
emetic, and may be useful as a domestic remedy in country 
ractice. The dose is forty grains. The infusion of violets 
is one of the most delicate tests of the presence of acids and 
alkalies; the former changes its colour to red, the latter to 
green. According to Lightfoot, the Highland ladies of 
former times used the violet as a cosmetic, the old Gaelic 
receipt being “ Anoint thy face with goats’ milk in which 
violets have been infused, and there is not a young prince 
upon earth who will not be charmed with thy beauty,” 
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ON EDUCATION. 

“ Tr is our fashion,” says Plutarch, “to discuss and to 
doubt whether discretion, and virtuous habits, and up- 
right living are things that can be ¢aught; and then 
we wonder that skilful orators, good navigators, archi- 
tects, and farmers are in plenty; but good men are 
things known only by report, and are as rare as Cen- 
taurs, Giants, and Cyclops.” And farther, he says, “ We 
learn to play on musical instruments, and to dance, and 
to read, to farm, to ride the horse; we learn how to put 
on our clothes, and our shoes; we are taught how to 
pour out wine, how to prepare food; and all these are 
things that, without some instruction, we cannot do 
well. But the object for which all this is done, to live a 
good and happy life, remains untaught, is without the 
direction of reason and art, and is left altogether to 
chance.” 

The complaint which the Greek moralist made so 
many centuries ago may be at the present 
day. We learn, at least the richer part of us, to dance, 
and to sing—both very good things in their way; we 
learn languages, living and dead, and rather more of the 
latter than the former; we learn arts and sciences, 
which tend to improve the mental faculties, and extend 
our views of the physical world, and the laws that regu- 
late its existence. We learn also to name all the virtues 
and vices; and we are taught thet the virtues are to be 
practised, and the vices to be shunned. But are we 
taught when young to acquire those habits, without 
which the knowledge of a rule of conduct is practically 
inefficient? Are we so trained at home and at school 
as habitually to practise those virtues which are incul- 
cated under the most solemn sanctions? This is a 
branch of education still very imperfect; but when the 
time comes, as we trust it soon will, when universal edu- 
cation will form the basis of our social system, it will be 
necessary to eonsider, if, with the knowledge of moral 
truth, the practice of it also cannot be acquired. When 
we consider what a great number of things all the world 
agrees ought not to be done, and how many all the 
world agrees ought to be done, the disproportion be- 
tween the knowledge of what is right, and the practice 
of it, is not a little striking. Persous of the most vicious 
habits are often ready to acknowledge that they know 
their practices to be bad; but the force of custom is 
superior to the knowledge*of right. It cannot be said, 
in all cases, that men know one course of conduct to be 
right, and yet pursue a contrary course, because some 
present gratification misleads them: meu often do that 
which is positively and immediately injugious to them- 
selves, Under the influence of violent passions, a man 
often commits an act, which must be considered rather 
as a consequence of a temporary deprivation of the 
reasoning faculty, than as a momentary indalgence. 
That the part of education, which has for its object the 
formation of good habits, is still very defective in all 
classes of society, is a fact that cannot be denied. In 
the richest classes it is perhaps the most defective ; 
though, as the richest are but a small part of the com- 
munity, their vices less affect the general welfare. 

It would seem at the present day a matter of the 
highest importance, in a country like this, where so 
many people depend for their living on the daily labour 
of their hands, to train up eyery child of the working 
classes in habits of cleanliness, regularity, the practice 
of truth, of self-control, and a knowledge that on him- 
self depends mainly his happiness or his misery ; that 
all the exertions of the benevolent to better his condi- 
tion, and all the indifference of the selfish to his suffer- 
ings, have comparatively little permanent influence on 
the condition of the great mass of society. But still, in the 
present state of affairs, the poor should be helped a step 
forward, by their richer neighbours contsibuting the chief 
part towards the establishment of proper schools for their 
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children. It is perhaps an advantage, that hitherto no 
decisive measures have been taken for a general system 
of education ; for we believe we are much more likely 
to see something really useful established now, than if 
any plan proposed a dozen or twefity years ago had 
been adopted, and had taken root. 

The question which Plutarch says was debateable in 
his time, may perhaps by some be considered so still, 
but it is worth while making the experiment; and since 
precept alone is found to be inefficient, let us see whe- 
ther the practice of good habits cannot be acquired 
more extensively than it is, by an appropriate system of 
discipline. In every well regulated school, no doubt 
much good is done by the habits of regularity which are 
required, by the religious and moral precepts that are 
inculcated, and by the example of the teachers, and their 
communication with the pupil, out of the hours of regular 
instruction. But the radical evil that prevails in most 
schoois for the middle classes, is the abuse of the system ot 
competition or emulation, the excess of which, so far from 
being necessary to produce even intellectual excellence, is, 
we believe, in the long run unfavourable to it. The aft 
of teaching, in its widest sense, consists in making the 
thing taught agreeable; if a thing does not give plea- 
sure, it is rare to find any instance of excellence being 
attained in it, even under the’ competitive plan. The 
short, and often violent efforts, meade under the system 
of emulation, tend to destroy all real love for what is 
morally and intellectually good. ‘* When the Lacede- 
monian teacher,” says Plutarch, “was asked what he 
did in his profession: ‘ I make boys,’ said he, ‘ like that 
which is good,’ ” 





THE PEARL FISHERY OF CEYLON. 


As there exist many popular errors on this very inte- 
resting subject, we will endeavour to give an account of 
the fishery from materials which we have derived from 
the most authentic sources. Foremost among these we 
must place a recent work* by the Count de Noé, now 
a peer of France, but formerly one of the French emi- 
grants, and an officer in the British army, in which latter 
capacity he went to India. This gentleman was for a 
considerable time stationed, with part of the regiment to 
which he belonged, at the very spots where the pearl 
fishery was carried on. He had thus ample means of 
observation ; and, according to the testimony of those 
who have enjoyed the same advantages at the same 
places, the information M. de Nod gives is extremely 
correct. 

The pearl oysters, like our common oysters, lie in 
banks, at greater or less depths in the sea. These 
banks occur on the western side of the island of Ceylon, 
about fifteen miles from the shore +, where their average 
depth is about twelve fathoms, and here the greatest of 
all pear! fisheries has been curried on for many ecen- 
turies. They seem always to have been considered as 
the property of the King or Kings of Ceylon; the 
Dutch monopolized them during their power; and since 
the occupation of the island by the British, our govern- 
ment has continued. to sell by auction the privilege of 
fishing on them. These sales{ are only made for one 
season. 

The fishery always begins in the month of April, 
because in those latitudes the sea is then at its calmest 
state, and it is generally continued until the middle or 


* ¢ Mémoires relatifs 41’ Expedition Anglaise de l’Inde en Egypte.’ 

t Off Aripo, Chilow, and Condatchy. 

} Of late years a single auction sale of the whole fishery has 
been made to one individual, a great speculator, who afterwards 
sells shares of the banks to others. The biddings at the auction 
are regulated by the examination of some thousands of oysters 
picked previously from the banks, at hazard. If the average qua- 
lity of pearls produced from these sample oysters is very good, the 
bidder raises his offer; if bad, he lowers it. 
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end of May. It not only attracts a multitude of Cin- 
galese, or natives of the island, to the coast, but 
crowds of speculators from all parts of the vast Indian 
peninsula, whose variety of language, manners, and 
dress, is described as being very striking and pleasing. 
The temporary abodes erected by them, or for them, are 
also curious and picturesque. On a solitary sea-shore a 
mass of almost innumerable huts is at once seen to arise 
on the eve of the fishery. These huts are merely com- 
posed of a few poles stuck in the ground, interwoven 
with light bamboos, and covered with the leaves of the 
cocoa-nut tree; ** yet,” says M. de Nod, “ these ephe- 
meral habitations often shelter as many as one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons.” 

The signal for beginning the fishery is given at day- 
break by the discharge of a cannon, on which a count- 
less fleet of boats, that have started from the shore at 
midnight, and favoured by a land-breeze have reached 
the banks before dawn, cast anchor in the respective 
parts of the banks for which their owners have con- 
tracted, and proceed to work. Government vessels are 
on the spot to prevent any boat from fishing beyond its 
proper limits. ‘Fhe boats of the pearl fishers generally 
Carry a captain, a pilot, aud twenty men, ten of whom 
are experienced divers. The ten divers are divided into 
two companies of five each, and these companies plunge 
and relieve each other by turns. 

In order that they may descend through the water 
with greater rapidity to the base of the bank round 
which the oysters are clustered, the divers place their 
feet on a stone attached to the end of a rope, the other 
end of which is made fast to the boat. ‘They carry with 
them another rope, the extremity of which is held by 
two men in the boat, whilst to the lower part, that 
descends with the diver, there is fastened a net or 
basket. Besides these, every diver is furnished with a 
strong knife to detach the oysters, or serve him as a 
defensive weapon in case he should be attacked by a 
shark. As soon as they touch ground they gather 
the oysters with all possible speed, and having filled 
their net or basket, they quit their hold of the rope with 
the stone, pull that which is held by the sailors in the 
bout, and rapidly ascend to the surface of the sea. 

The marvellous stories that are told of the length of 
time that these divers can remain under water have no 
foundation in truth. The intelligent Mr. Henry Mar- 
shall* informs us, that in the whole course of his expe- 
rience he rarely knew the submersion of one of them last 
longer than fifty seconds. This is about the time that 
we have seen the men in the bay of Naples, who dive for 
frutta di mare, or small shell-fish, and the Greek 
islanders of the Archipelago, who dive for sponges, re- 
main under water; and these two classes are the most 
famous divers in Europe, and likely, from their physical 
coustruction, sober way of living, and constant practice, 
to carry their art to its utmost natural limits. Ribeyro, 
a Portuguese officer, who was nineteen years on the 
island, says, that the Ceylon plunger could stay under 
water for the space of time in which two credos might 
be repeated, and the Catholic belief may be said over 
twice in about fifty seconds. 

Although sharks are numerous in the seas round 
Ceylon, accidents rarely happen. This may be attri- 
buted to the noise and stir occasioned by the gathering 
of so many boats on one spot, and the continual plung- 
ing of the divers, which must frighten and disperse the 
voracious animals; but the superstitious Cingalese ra- 
ther attribute their safety to certain charms they buy 
from old women, who pretend they can bewitch the 
sharks, and prevent them from attacking their cus- 
tomers. Instances have however occurred, when neither 

* This gentleman is Deputy Inspector of Army Hospitals, and 
was for many years surgeon to the forces at Ceylon, on the medical 
topography of which island he has written some very valuable notes. 
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the natural noise kept up by the boats, nor the super- 
natural protection, has deterred the shark ; and the diver, 
by means of his knife, and great dexterity, has killed 
the monster, and escaped unhurt. 

Alternately plunging and reposiag, the divers con- 
tinue their occupation until about ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, when the sea-breeze begins to blow, and one 
of the government vessels fires a gun, as a signal for the 
whole flotilla to return to shore, As soom as ‘the boats 
touch the beach, an immense number of labourers, men,’ 
women, and children, rush to them, and carry off the 
produce of the day’s fishing. Every speculator has his - 
own group of huts, and in the midst of each of these is 
a coulté, or space of ground enclosed with poles and 
transverse pieces of bamboo, but open to the air. In 
these couttds are deposited the oysters as they are landed, 
and there they are left to putrefy, which they soon do 
under a burning sun. It is a curious fact, that though 
these numerous couttés, each containing an enormous 
mass of oysters, all putrefy together on a narrow extent 
of soil, and emit the most detestable odours, yet the 
health of the precarious but crowded population gathered 
there is in no ways affected. ‘“ Durimg two consecutive 
years,” says M. de Nod, “that I did duty at the fishery, 
I never saw a soldier of my regiment sick: Europeans 
and Sepoys all equally enjoyed good health.” And Mr. 
Marshall has observed to us, that in this climate, where 
the effects of vegetable decomposition are so fatal and 
so rapid, those of amimal decomposition are’ almost 
innocuous. 

As soon as the putrefaction is sufficiently advanced 
the oysters are taken from the cowtté, and placed in 
troughs, made of the trunk of trees, hollowed; sea- 
water is then thrown over them. In their putrid state 
the oysters easily render the pearls they contain; and a 
number of men, all standing on the same side of the 
trough, rapidly shake them out and wash them, In- 
spectors stand at each end of the trough to see that the 
labourers secrete none of the pearls, and others are in the 
rear to examine whether the shells thrown out as worth- 
less may not contain some of the precious substance. 
The workmen are prohibited under penalty of a beating 
to lift their hands to their mouths while they are washing 
the pearls, Notwithstanding these precautions and the 
vigilance of the inspectors, a man sometimes contrives to 
swallow a pearl of high price. After all the shells are 
thrown out, the pearls they may have contained remain 
on the sand at the bottom of the trough. The largest of 
these pearls are carefully picked up and washed repeat- 
edly with clean water; the next in size and quality are 
merely taken from the trough and spread out on white 
napkins to dry in the sun: it is not till this is done that 
any attention is paid to the smallest pearls which are 
generally left to the care of women who pick them up 
and dry them. To assort the pearls afterwards they 
make use of three sieves placed one above the other. 
The apertures in the uppermost sieve are the largest, and 
the apertures of the second sieve larger than those of the 
third sieve. Thus the pearls that do not pass through 
but remain in the first sieve are of the first class, and so 
on to the second and third. it remains, however, for 
an after examination to decide on other qualities which 
give value to the pearls, as their regularity of form, 
colour, &c. And here it is worth while to remark, that 
whilst in Europe we most esteem the pearls which are 
purely white, the people of the island prefer those which 
are rose-coloured, and the Indians and other orientals, 
those which are yellow. Besides these three colours, 
pearls are found of a delicate blue tint, and some have a 
golden and some a silvery hue. 

“The pearl,” says M. de Nod, “is a malady of the 
oyster, which requires seven years to develope itself 
completely. If the shell is not fished at that time, the 
animal dies, or the pearl is lost, When the season 
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happens to be stormy the oysters often suffer, and their 
produce is consequently diminished. Perhaps in those 
occasions they open and disgorge their pearls. The 
pearl-oyster is the same size as our own, but oval in 
shape, and quite flat on one side. ‘The testaceous fish 
eticlosed in the shell has a beard like the muscle.” 

At the time of this fishery at Ceylon, besides the 
numerous speculators that come from India, there annu- 
ally arrive troops of Indian artizans who are very expert 
in piercing or drilling the pearls, and who practise their 
art on the spot for very moderate wages. ‘These men 
sit in the open air before the hut of the fisher or specu- 
lator by whom they may be employed. Nothing can 
well be more simple than the implements they use. 
These are merely a block of wood in the form of an 
inverted cone which rests on three legs, and whose upper 
surface is pierced with circular holes of various diameter 
fitted to receive the variously sized pearls. Their drill 
is merely a short, sharp needle, inserted in a stick, which 
is made circular at the top, and set in motion by a bow 
like those used by our watch-makers, &c. They hold 
the right hand between the bow and the pearl, and move 
the bow with the left hand. Sitting on the ground cross- 
legged, they —- the block of wood between their knees, 
and apply the drill perpendicularly to the pearl, which 
they are suid to pierce with extraordinary rapidity and 
correctness. 

During the prosecution of the fishery, few places can 

more animated than the western point of Ceylon. 
The oysters or the cleansed pearls are bought and sold 
on the spot, and besides this trade the confluence of so 
many crowds from different countries attracts dealers in 
all sorts of merchandize. The long line of huts is a 
continuous bazaar, and all is life and activity. But, the 
fishery over, both natives and strangers “epart, the huts 
are knocked down, scarcely a human habitation can be 
seen for miles,and the most dreary solitude prevails 
until the next year, 


MORNING HYMN. 


Sleep, forsake us! may the soul 
Gladden in its Maker's sight, 
As the clouds that o’er us roll 
Sparkle in the morning light. 
God of life, be Thou the ray 
Of our dim and wandering course ; 
Light us, as the star of day, 
n to Truth’s eternal source. 


Military Surgeons tn the Sixteenth Century.—I remem- 
ber when I was in the wars at Muttrel, in the time of that 
most famous prince, King Henry VIII. there was a great 
rabbLiement there, that took upon them to be surgeons. 
Some were sow-gelders and horse-gelders, with tinkers and 
cobblers. This nobie sect did such great cures, that they 
got themselves a perpetual name, for like as Thessalus’s 
sect were cal'ed Thessalians, so was this rabblement, for their 
notorious cures, called dog-leeches; for in two dressings 
they did commonly make their cures whole and sound for 
ever, so that they neither felt heat nor cold, nor no manner 
of pain after. But when the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
their general, understood how the people did die, and that 
of small wounds, he sent for me, and certain other surgeons, 
commanding us to make search how these men came to 
their death, whether it were by the grievousness of their 
wounds, or by the lack of knowledge of the surgeons; and 
we, according to our commandment, made search through 
ali the camp, and found many of the same good fellows, 
which took upon them the names of surgeons,—not only 
the names, but the wages also. We asking of them whether 
they were surgeons or no; they said they were. We de- 
manded with whom they were brought up; and they, with 
shameless faces, would answer, either with one cunning man 
or another who was dead. Then we demanded of them 
what chirurgery stuff they had to cure men withal; and 
they would show us a pot or box, which they had in a 
budget, wherein was such trumpery as they did use to 
grease horses’ heels, and laid upon scabbed horses’ backs ; 
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and others that were cobblers and tinkers, they used shoe. 
makers’ wax, with the rust of old pans, and made there. 
withal a noble salve, as they did term it. But in the end 
this worthy rabblement was committed to the Marshalsea, 
and threatened by the Duke's Grace to be hanged for their 
worthy deeds, except they would declare the truth what 
they were, and of what occupation; and in the end they did 
confess, as I have declared to you before.—Thomas Gale, 
quoted in Ballingall's Military Surgery. 


Minerals in Vegetables—In many parts of the East there 
has long been a medicine in high repute, called Tabasheer, 
obtained from a substance found in the hollow stem of the 
bamboo cane ; some of this was brought to England about 
twenty years ago, and underwent a chemical investigation, 
and proved to be an earthy substance, principally of a flinty 
nature; this substance is also sometimes found in the bamboo 
ee in England. In the hot-house of Dr. Pitcairn, at 

slington, subsequent to this fime, there was found in one of 
the joints of a bamboo which grew there, on cutting it, a solid 
pebble about the size of a pea. The pebble was of an irre. 
gular rounded form, of a dark brown or black colour ; inter: 
nally it was reddish brown, of a close dull texture, much like 
some martial siliceous stones. In one corner there were 
shining particles which appeared to be crystals, but too 
minute to be distinguished even with a microscope. This 
substance was so hard as to cut glass. The cuticle, or exte 
rior covering of straw, has also a portion of flinty matter in its 
composition, from which circumstance, when burnt, it makes 
an exquisitely fine powder for giving the last polish to mat 
ble, a use to which it has been applied time immemorial, 
without the principle be‘ng philosophically known. In the 
great heat in the East Indies, it is not uncommon for large 
tracts of reeds to be set on fire, in their motion by the wind, 
as Iam told by Captain N , which I conjecture must arise 
from the flinty surface of their leaves rubbing against each 
other in their agitation. These facts cannot avoid presenting 
to the mind, at one view, the boundless laws of nature; 
while a simple vegetable is secreting the most volatile and 
evanescent perfumes, it also secretes a substance which is an 
ingredient in the primeval mountains of the globe. 

[From ‘Elements of the Science of Botany as established by 
Linneus,’ an entertaining and instructive work.—Martial, in the 
above extract, means containing iron, and siliceous means flinty.] 





Abstraction from ourselves recommended.—Men are apt 
to grow, in the apostolic phrase, too “ worldly: the pro- 
pensity of our nature, or rather the operation of our staté, 
is to plunge us, the lower orders of the community, in the 
concerns of the day, and our masters, in the cares of wealth 
and gain. It is good for us sometimes to be “in the 
mount.’ Those things are to be cherished which tend to 
elevate us above our ordinary sphere, and to abstract us 
from our common and every-day concerns. The affectionate 
recollection and admiration of the dead will act gently upon 
our spirits, and fill us with a composed seriousness, favourable 
to the best and most honourable contemplations.— Godwin's 
Essay on Sepulchres. 


Black Teeth.—The teeth of the Tonquinese (like those of 
the Siamese*) are as black as art can make them: the 
dyeing occupies three or four days, and is done to both boys 
and girls when they are about twelve or fourteen years old; 
during the whole operation they never take any nourish- 
ment, except of the liquid kind, for fear of being poisoned 
by the pigment if they swallowed what required mastication. 
Every person, high and low, rich and poor, is obliged to 
undergo this severe operation, alleging it would be a 
disgrace to human nature to have teeth white as those of 
dogs or elephants. 

Prior mentions this custom, but transfers it to the Chinese. 

In China none hold women sweet, 
Unless their snags are black as jet : 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on statute iv’ry teeth.’ 
Tennant's Outlines of the Globe. 

* The countries of both these people are in the immediate neigh- 

bourhood of China. 





*,° The Oifice of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kaewledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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